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mediately marched into Scotland, and put the
matter to the trial of a battle; and he urged it
every day; and the king finding his reasons very
good, would often be of his opinion; but next
morning he would be of another mind.

This gentleman was a man of conduct enough,
and of unquestioned courage, and afterwards lost
his life for the king. He saw we had an army of
young stout fellows, numerous enough; and though
they had not yet seen much service, he was for
bringing them to action, that the Scots might not
have time to strengthen themselves; nor they have
time, by idleness and sotting, the bane of soldiers,
to make themselves unfit for anything.

I was one morning in company with this gentle-
man, and as he was a warm man, and eager in his
discourse, A pox of these priests, says he, it is for
them the king has raised this army and put his
friends to a vast charge, and now we are come,
they won't let us fight.

But I was afterwards convinced the clergy saw
further into the matter than we did. They saw the
Scots had a better army than we had; bold and
ready, commanded by brave officers; and they fore-
saw, that, if we fought, we should be beaten, and if
beaten, they were undone. And it was very true,,
we had all been ruined if we had engaged.

It is true, when we came to the pacification
which followed, I confess I was of the same mind
the gentleman had been of; for we had better have
fought and been beaten, than have made so dis-
honourable a treaty, without striking a stroke.
This pacification seems to me to have laid the
scheme of all the blood and confusion which fol-
lowed in the civil war; for whatever the king and
his friends might pretend to do by talking big, the
Scots saw he was to be bullied into anything, and